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Frontier Freedoms 
and Space Age Cities 


by C. W. GRIFFIN, Jr. 


everal years ago, in a maga- 
Ye article ominously entitled 
k “Is Your Right to Drive in Dan- 
ger?” former Secretary of Commerce 
Luther Hodges denounced the mass- 
transit boosters who want frontier 
Americans to stop driving their mo- 
torized steeds. to work and ride the 
stagecoach with the dudes. ‘“Fuzzy- 
minded theorists” reacting to spread- 
ing traffic jams, warned Mr. Hodges, 
have proposed imposition of rush-hour 
tolls to reduce traffic volume on major 
urban highways and a cutback in the 
urban freeway-building program. Such 
proposals, he said, threaten “our right 
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to come and go as we please ...a 
heritage from frontier days.” 

Nostalgia for frontier freedoms is 
manifest in almost every facet of 
American life—from the popularity of 
Wild West paperbacks, screenplays, 
and television shows to the economic 
“rugged individualism” extolled by 
businessmen living off cost-plus gov- 
ernment contracts. The vicarious reliv- 
ing of frontier days is both psycho- 
logical escape and protest against the 
increasing frictions and collisions ac- 
companying urban growth. 

Many public issues reveal the depth 
of the pioneer strain. Obscured by 
campus protests and civil rights bat- 
tles, less dramatic struggles to retain 
pioneer freedoms vent the irritations 
of urban Americans. In 1963, the citi- 
zens of Phoenix, Arizona, repealed a 
“socialistic” housing code that re- 
quired slum landlords to provide toi- 
lets, running water, and other decadent 
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—Jack Launois (Black Star). 


luxuries for tenants. Blissfully oblivi- 
ous of their downstream neighbors, 
the citizens of frontier-fabled St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri, fought for the right to 
discharge raw sewage into the Mis- 
souri River. After voting down two 
sewage-treatment bond issues, they 
abandoned their struggle only after the 
federal government instituted court 
action against their city. In June 1955, 
against the orders of the Los Angeles 
County Air Pollution Control District, 
citizens fought to retain their fore- 
fathers’ right to burn trash in back- 
yard incinerators rather than accept 
the imposition of a municipal trash 
collection system. The exercise of this 
right released some 500 tons of con- 
taminants into Los Angeles’s smog-pol- 
luted atmosphere every day. But that 
fact meant little compared with the 
historic freedom to burn trash. 

Even more passionate in defending 
frontier freedoms are the gun buffs 
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parroting the propaganda of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association and others who 
profit from gun traffic. At the primitive 
level of frontier civilization, vigilan- 
tism and widespread gun ownership 
were perhaps a partially rational adap- 
tation to that lawless society. But to- 
day, in the tension-filled, crowded cities 
of modern America, resurgence of the 
gun mentality is a dangerous, infantile 
regression. Atavistic frontier outposts, 
such as Dallas, produce proportion- 
ately 100 to 200 times as many gun 
killings as civilized, gun-controlled na- 
tions such as Great Britain. 

Instancing frontier freedoms in a 
less lethal but more visible way, the 
trash-littered streets of American cit- 
ies immediately differentiate them 
from European cities. This still po- 
tent American talent for fouling the 
urban environment is merely a pallid 
vestige of the frontiersmen’s talent. 
Everett Dick’s book The Sodhouse 
Frontier: 1854-1890 depicts the stark 
historical facts. In Wichita, Kansas, 
a typical frontier town, the ground at 
the hitching post was a stinking, fly- 
infested cesspool. Superimposed on 
this heady odor was the stench of out- 
houses, pigpens, and garbage tossed 
into the street or left at the doorstep 
by these pristine rugged individualists. 
The artfully blended aroma inspired 
the Wichita Eagle’s fastidious editor, 
a nineteenth-century precursor of the 
“fuzzy-minded theorists and wild-eyed 
planners” denounced by latter-day 
frontiersmen, to advocate controls that 
must have seemed socialistic: “heavy 
fines should be imposed on those who 
will throw slops, old meats, and de- 
caying vegetable matter at their doors 
or on the street.” 

The price paid for these filthy free- 


doms only began with the stench. 
Spread by disease-bearing flies that fed 
on the filth of outhouses and streets, 
typhoid epidemics sometimes swept 
through entire towns. Cholera, small- 
pox, and diphtheria were also epi- 
demic. Primitive frontier technology 
made adequate sanitation difficult, and 
frontier medicine was just this side of 
witchcraft. But the mentally muscle- 
bound individualism of the frontier, 
with its contempt for public sanita- 
tion, extorted a graver price than was 
necessary. Even the almost instinc- 
tively visualized picture of vigorous, 
ruddy-faced pioneers was largely a 
myth. Disembarking from trains arriv- 
ing in these frontier towns, visiting 
Easterners were often struck by the 
natives’ sallow complexions, a conse- 
quence of the prairie’s most common 
disease, the ague. 

Town-building in frontier America 
often entailed an incredibly crude com- 
bination of greed and chicanery. Fed- 
eral policy encouraged the mischievous 
work of land speculators (as it still does 
in subtler ways). To qualify for pur- 
chase of a 160-acre quarter section at 
a bargain price, a frontier land pre- 
emptor merely had to produce a wit- 
ness to swear that the land was 
cultivated and improved with a “hab- 
itable dwelling” twelve feet square in 
plan. Among the ruses used to circum- 
vent the law was a house on wheels 
(the archetypal trailer), rented for $5 
a day and moved from claim to claim. 
Another was a house erected by rail- 
road agents at the intersection of four 
lots, with one corner in each of the 
four 160-acre plots. 

Railroad towns exhibited the “im- 
patience, the speculative greed, and 
the lack of taste which characterized 
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the founders,” according to planner 
John W. Reps. Existing towns, hoping 
to become important cities, fought 
fiercely for the railroads’ favor. But the 
railroads sometimes by-passed towns 
that refused to pay the required trib- 
ute and built their own. Railroad 
town-building was often ludicrous. 
Seeking access to newly opened mar- 
kets west of the Mississippi, some rail- 
road towns literally moved as track 
construction proceeded westward. One 
such town moved westward to exploit 
the location of Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
terminal depot for a rail line. Accord- 
ing to a witness, a train arrived laden 
with framehouse lumber, furniture, 
paling, old tents, and other parapher- 
nalia. A train guard called out, “Gen- 
tlemen, here's Julesburg.” 

In a letter dated March 13, 1878, pre- 
served by the State Historical Society 
of Colorado, a commentator on the im- 
pending move of a town on the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Railroad, wrote: 
“Soon Garland will be a thing of the 
past, and only battered oyster cans, 
cast-off clothing, old shoes, and debris 
generally will mark the site of where 
once stood a flourishing city, with its 
hotels, its stores, its theater comique.” 

Even under the normal conditions of 
frontier town development, the tran- 
sience of population worked against 
the cultivation of the civic spirit that 
inspires the stable populations of old 
European cities to preserve and en- 
hance the beauty and amenity of their 
urban environment. Migration became 
a way of life for many Midwesterners. 
In his essay The Significance of the 
Frontier in American History, historian 
Frederick Jackson Turner tells of hun- 
dreds of men, less than fifty years old, 
who had resettled five or six times. 

Capitalists instituted a civilizing proc- 
ess when they bought out the original 
settlers of small villages. Following 
traders, ranchers, miners, and farm- 
ers, this last wave of settlers trans- 
formed the frontier from villages of 
roughhewn loghouses to towns of re- 
spectable brick structures. 

But the farmers’ practice of deplet- 
ing the soil and moving on to exhaust 
new virgin tracts of prairie land nour- 
ished the frontier attitude of anarchic, 
antisocial individualism. With El Do- 
rado always beckoning from beyond 
the western horizon, the migrant fron- 
tiersmen cared little for their present 
surroundings. Their attitude survives 
in today’s mobile Americans who have 
learned well their forefathers’ lesson 
to value private goods higher than pub- 
lic goods. 

What little justification was retained 
by the frontier ethic disappeared with 
the advent of the Industrial Revolution 
and the accelerated growth of Ameri- 
can cities. The U.S. was not alone in 
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creating hellish urban landscapes. The 
Coketowns of Dickens’s day, with their 
soot-blackened buildings, crowded 
tenements, smoke-poisoned air, and 
foul, gray rivers, were models for their 
American counterparts. But America’s 
frontier ethic, reinforcing the warped, 
utilitarian philosophy of the new in- 
dustrialists, produced more uniformly 
desolate cities than those in Europe. 
The older European cities generally 
had a form and a tradition that re- 
sisted the depredations of the capital- 
ists. But nineteenth-century Americans 
lacked the architectural splendors of 
Venice’s Piazza San Marco or London’s 
magnificent system of parks to inspire 
and educate them. They had no tra- 
dition of city planning or land-use 
control. And they were burdened with 
a city-hating intellectual history ex- 
pressed most violently by Thomas Jef- 
ferson: “The mobs of great cities add 
just so much to the support of pure 
government as sores do to the strength 
of the human body.” 

Flaunting the national contempt for 
urban values, we designed our cities 
as sensitively as barnyards. River- 
fronts were sacrificed to factories, 
warehouses, and wharves, with no con- 
cession to the citizens’ need for recrea- 
tional park sites. Sprawling railroad 
yards blighted vast areas adjacent to 
the central business districts. Soot- 
belching engines chugged through the 
densest urban districts, in contrast 
to the European example of banning 
railroads from the urban core. In New 
York’s most thickly settled slums, 
people were packed into six-story tene- 
ments at insect-scale densities un- 
equaled in the Western world. 

Yet, despite the tedious horror of 
these bleak monuments to greed, ur- 
ban growth continued for decades 
without major breakdowns. White im- 
migrants, sustained by the American 
dream, accepted their start in the ur- 
ban slums. Successful urbanites, re- 
treating before the advancing immi- 
grants throughout most of our history, 
deserted the Commons in Boston, the 
Independence Hall area in Philadel- 
phia, and Astor Place in New York. 
In Henry James’s novel Washington 
Square (published in 1881), a charac- 
ter described the strategy: “At the end 
of three or four years we'll move. 
That’s the way to live in New York. 
... Then you always get the last thing.” 
Fueled by the immigrants’ hope of up- 
ward economic mobility and the mid- 
dle class’s hope of outward physical 
mobility, the industrializing-urbaniz- 
ing process kept going, despite the 
increasing frictions of accelerated 
growth. 

gJoday, however, as hostility sup- 


plants hope in the central city ghettos, 


the old urbanizing mechanism threat- 
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ens to break down. The earlier Italian, 
German, Irish, and Jewish newcomers 
never had to contend with the race 
prejudice that helps keep Negro mi- 
grants trapped in the ghettos. Like the 
earlier immigrants, urban Negroes oc- 
cupy the lowest rung of the ladder to 
success. But for them the higher rungs 
have been sawed off, and the old Amer- 
ican dream inspired by hope has 
yielded to escapist delusions inspired 
by dope. 

Prosperous Americans’ dreams of 
continual escape, if not shattered, are 
fading. Slums, with their accompany- 
ing crime and other social ills, are 
spreading outward through the old 
suburbs and even into newer ones, 
continuing the historic trend. Current 
housing policies offer no hope of elimi- 
nating the slum racket. It remains the 
last pure vestige of primitive nine- 
teenth-century capitalism, subsidized 
by ludicrously generous federal de- 
preciation formulas, archaic local tax- 
assessing policies, and slumlord-favor- 
ing condemnation pricing procedures. 
So long as they are profitable (and 
possibly even after they aren’t), slums 
will endure. Unlike the more civilized 
European nations that have eradicated 
slums, the United States has no na- 
tional commitment to do so. 

The white retreat from the spread- 
ing blight, through suburbia and ex- 
urbia, can’t continue indefinitely. The 
rising costs of land and public services 
and the ordeal of intra-urban transpor- 
tation are curtailing the sprawling de- 
velopment that has spread recklessly 
over the countryside throughout the 
past two decades. The carving of white 
commuters’ freeways through black 
neighborhoods is meeting stronger 
resistance. Decaying central cities, 
spreading traffic jams, smog, polluted 
water, and vanishing recreational 
space have become the norm. Inten- 
sive planning and control on a regional 
basis, a subjugation of anarchic indi- 
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vidual and local prerogatives to over- 
all community interests offer the only 
hope of creating a decent urban en- 
vironment, or even halting the deteri- 
oration of our present environment. 

The idea of planning and conserva- 
tion hits American traditions broad- 
side. The successive waves of pioneers 
and farmers who rolled westward 
across the continent were as oblivious 
to their impact as the breakers that 
crash on the beach, shift the sands, 
and bend the coastline. Less innocent 
but more destructive, the industrial 
pirates who followed the pioneers 
plundered the resources and fouled 
the natural beauty of this continent, 
often to the applause of Congress. 
Not until the timber raiders had left 
trails of blackened woods and stripped 
hillsides, demonstrating to all but the 
willfully blind that our resources were 
not inexhaustible, did Congress reluc- 
tantly enact conservation legislation. 
The most zealous nineteenth-century 
preachers of the frontier ethic glori- 
fied timber thieves as public bene- 
factors persecuted by an oppressive 
government. In a speech delivered in 
1852 to the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, Henry Hastings Sibley, delegate 
from the Wisconsin Territory, de- 
nounced the federal trespass laws as 
“a disgrace to the country and to 
the nineteenth century.” In ringing 
phrases, Delegate Sibley extolled the 
virtuous victims of the law: 


Especially is he pursued with unre- 
lenting severity, who has dared to 
break the silence of the primeval for- 
est by the blows of the American ax. 
The hardy lumberman who has pene- 
trated to the remotest wilds of the 
Northwest, to drag from their recesses 
the materials for building up towns 
and cities in the great valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, has been particularly marked 
out as a victim. After enduring all the 
privations and subjecting himself to 
(Continued on page 58) 
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GROTOWSKI: An Unsettled American Theater Replies 


by STUART W. LITTLE 


wo months have gone by since 
i Jerzy Grotowski and his Polish 
Laboratory Theatre performed 
three plays in an eight-week engage- 
ment in New York, but the theater 
community is still talking about the 
visit. The Grotowski ideas reverberate, 
the images of the actors are unshak- 
ably fixed in the mind, and one won- 
ders what will be the residue and re- 
sult of this extraordinary visit. 

Certainly not since Stanislavski 
brought his Moscow Art Theater to the 
United States in 1923 has a foreign 
theater group had such impact here. 
Nor has so much interest been created 
by a theater that was actually seen by 
so few people. Next month at the Ac- 
tors Studio Lee Strasberg will conduct 
a symposium on Grotowski for theater 
people and critics. Strasberg feels that, 
though the three productions present- 
ed here have been examined and re-ex- 
amined, the basic theory Grotowski ex- 
pounds has not been responded to. 
Grotowski himself is already planning 
a return visit—not to New York but to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles—pos- 
sibly later this year if he goes to Tokyo 
for Expo ’70, possibly in 1971. 

The Polish Laboratory Theatre con- 
sisting of fewer than a dozen actors 
and their non performing leader, who 
was nevertheless present in the audi- 
ence, a dark-suited, attentive watcher 
at every performance, arrived in New 
York in mid-October. Until its depar- 
ture in mid-December it had given 
thirty-four scheduled and nine extra 
performances. The extra performances, 
which forced the cancellation of a West 
Coast trip this time, were to accom- 
modate people who had bought tickets 
but had been turned away from over- 
subscribed performances. Grotowski 
had set rigid attendance limitations 
upon arrival, and he stuck to them 
even at the risk of rudeness. The num- 
ber admitted—no admission to a the- 
atrical performance has seemed so 
arcane or ritualistic—was dictated 
strictly by the special audience-actor- 
action spatial relationships worked out 
separately for each production. Thus, 
about ninety persons watched each per- 
formance of The Constant Prince, be- 
tween 100 and 120 saw Acropolis, and 
about forty saw Apocalypse. The total 
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audience for the whole engagement 
would scarcely have filled the Majestic 
Theater for the two performances on a 
matinee day of Fiddler on the Roof. 

Grotowski stubbornly resisted pleas 
by his American sponsors to admit a 
broader audience, and he rejected all 
but the most serious opportunities to 
expound personally on his austere 
theories of theater—a “poor” theater 
stripped of such artifice as lighting 
effects, make-up, elaborate costumes, 
and sound effects, except those created 
by the actor himself —a theater, in 
short, reduced to the two essentials of 
actor and audience. 

Grotowski’s visit was sponsored 
jointly by Ninon Tallon Karlweis, El- 
len Stewart of La Mama Theater, and 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. They 
also sponsored four public lectures by 
Grotowski at the Academy. He an- 
swered, in French, questions put to 
him by drama reporters and editors 
at the November meeting of the Drama 
Desk. Privately, he visited the theaters 
that interested him, and those that ex- 
pressed interest in him, and accepted 
the invitations of a necessarily re- 
stricted number of directors, produc- 
ers, and acting teachers. 

In spite of such limited contacts, 
Grotowski continues to be the chief 
topic of this theater season. (Only 
Katharine Hepburn in Coco has rated 
as high in discussion value.) American 
theater professionals will be a long 
time weighing his influence. What fol- 
lows is a sampling of opinion on Gro- 
towski’s theater by six prominent 
American theater directors and theo- 
reticians, each of whom was asked to 
give his personal reaction to the work 
and his assessment of the influence 
Grotowski may have on American thea- 
ter and theater institutions. 


ROBERT BRUSTEIN 
THE DEAN of the Yale School of 
Drama doubted the applicability of 
Grotowski, rooted as his theater is in 
religious fanaticism, to any of our 
theater. Brustein gave his reactions 
shortly after seeing the first produc- 
tion, The Constant Prince. He had pre- 
viously seen Acropolis on television. 
“First of all,” said Brustein, “I ad- 
mire his work extremely, but I think 
it’s a dead end for us. Grotowski is 
enormously creative in his own work, 
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but I doubt any serious or thorough- 
going application of his theories to 
American theater. Americans operate 
on the pleasure principle in their art 
whereas Grotowski operates on the 
anti-pleasure principle. His work is 
profoundly sadomasochistic, in the 
manner of an imitation of the Passion 
of Christ —flagellating and painful, 
both for actors and audiences. 

“My admiration for his work is 
tempered by a feeling that it does not 
transcend itself. The form is so perfect 
that it seems to exclude content. It’s 
like an exquisite frozen piece of sculp- 
ture moving in time but toward no 
discernible goal except its own per- 
fection. I’ve never seen anything so 
cold in the theater in my life. I’ve never 
been so distanced by anything. But this 
is not to deny that it was clearly the 
creation of that rare thing—a genuine 
theater artist.” 

Brustein’s particular misgivings were 
directed toward the attempts of any 
American theater group to emulate 
Grotowski. The danger, he said, lay in 
“picking up the form of it without the 
belief or the commitment.” 

“The demands of his theater,” Bru- 
stein continued, “are beyond American 
acting ability. In order to work in his 
theater at all one would have to believe 
profoundly in some version of Catholi- 
cism. You cannot have ritual without 
religious belief. Work of this kind 
comes out of a genuine imitation of 
religious ceremony. 

“American actors don’t have the 
self-abnegation required in Grotow- 
ski’s technique. To create this theater 
one has to believe in something greater 
than theater. What he is pursuing is 
not theatrical effect but the greater 
glory of God. Simply to function for 
the greater glory of the theater, as 
Americans do, will not result in this 
kind of discipline.” 


RICHARD SCHECHNER 

SCHECHNER was among the first of 
the American theater directors to be 
influenced by Grotowski and in 1965 as 
editor of The Drama Review was the 
first to publish material on Grotowski 
in this country. Schechner met Grotow- 
ski when he came to New York in 
November 1967 to teach a seminar 
at New York University. In fact, 
Schechner’s whole sudden rise to 
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